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I. 


In the literature on economic development, the possibility of mobilizing 
underemployed or disguised-unemployed people in the rural area for capital 
formation and agricultural development has often been discussed’. The 
objective is to use labor-intensive methods to construct capital projects such 
as irrigation, roads, or cottage industries, etc., which are consistent with the 
needs and factor proportions of the less developed countries. 

This kind of capital formation is considered to be of little opportunity 
cost because of the existence of unemployed and/or underemployed labor 
and the little amount of capital required. What is not often realized is that 
many less developed countries do not have the requisite administrative 
capacity for it, since labor-intensive projects call for mobilization of labor 
and will involve more organization and supervision than capital-intensive 
projects will. Also, the peasants in the less developed countries are used to 
traditional ways of life and often resist the social, technological and insti- 


Remark: The author would like to thank the Faculty Research Committee of Clark 
University for a summer research grant in 1972 which contributed to the completion of 
this study. He is also grateful to Nai-ruen Chen for helpful comments on an earlier draft of 
this paper. Naturally, all remaining errors are the author’s responsibility. 

1See, for example, Ragnar Nurkse, Problems of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped 
Countries, Oxford, 1953, Chapter 2. 
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tutional changes associated with large-scale mobilization efforts which might 
disturb their traditional ways of life and threaten their meager margins of 
subsistence. To overcome the peasants’ fear and inertia and mobilize them 
to new intensive production efforts often involves more administrative and 
organizational capabilities than most less developed countries possess. 


China is one of the few exceptions among the less developed countries. 
Since the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) came to power in 1949, various 
mobilization campaigns have been launched in the countryside to increase 
agricultural production, to develop rural industries and to bring about in- 
stitutional changes such as land reform (1949—53), agricultural production 
cooperatives (1953—57), people’s communes (1958—6o), and the establish- 
ment of Revolutionary Committees at various government levels during the 
Cultural Revolution (1966—69). Vast party organizations have been utilized 
to carry out these campaigns. The changes brought about were profound, 
far-reaching, and sometimes chaotic. The effects on agricultural production, 
however, were not always favorable; serious fluctuations in agricultural pro- 
duction seem to have stemmed from some of the mobilization campaigns}. 


This paper examines the experience of China’s mobilization efforts in 
agriculture in an attempt to explore the implications of mass mobilization 
as a strategy of economic development?. It attempts to gain some historical 
perspective and shed some light on the conditions conducive to effective 
mass mobilization by studying the Chinese Communists’ experience in 
both the Yenan period and the post-1949 period’. My major thesis in this 
paper is that near-optimum conditions existed during the Yenan period 
which helped to carry the CCP to its success; that the experience of that 
success influenced the CCP’s proclivity for mobilization in the post-1949 
period; and that because of less favorable circumstances after 1949, post- 
1949 mobilizations were not as successful. The experience of the CCP in 
these two periods thus reveals the necessary conditions for, and the inherent 
limitations of, the mobilizational approach to economic development in a 
less developed country. 


1 One study which focuses on the cyclical changes in agricultural production and 
their impact on industrial production is Alexander Eckstein, “Economic Fluctuations in 
Communist China’s Domestic Development”, in: China in Crisis, Vol. 1, University of 
Chicago, Center for Policy Study, Chicago, 1968, pp. 691 sqq. 

21 shall define mass mobilization in economic development as the organizational 
efforts undertaken by the government to increase the masses’ enthusiasm for, and partic- 
ipation in, production and/or capital formation by ideological, renumerative or coercive 
means. Its objective is to increase the quantity and/or productivity of labor available for 
production and economic development. 


*In both periods under study efforts were also made to send intellectuals, students 
and party cadres to the countryside, i. e., Asia-fang. (Yenan period means the period from 
1936 to 1945 when the Chinese Communist Party had its headquarters in Yenan in North- 
west China.) 
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Il. 


The proclivity of the CCP to mass mobilization seems to have its root in 
the early history of the CCP. Political scientists have pointed out that CCP’s 
commitment to the idea of mass participation and mobilization in politics 
stems in part from its extensive experiences with guerrilla warfare during 
the pre-1949 period, especially during the Yenan period in Northwest China, 
when peasant support for the CCP was essential for its political and military 
survival and for its later triumph!. The terms “Yenan complex” and the 
“Spirit of Yenan” thus denote the CCP’s village orientation, its preoccupa- 
tion with rural China, with the peasants’ support and measures to mobilize 
them. Given this “complex” or “spirit”? and the fact that China remains 
predominantly agricultural after 1949, it is only logical that the CCP would 
continue to see in mass mobilization the key to developing rural China. 


There is no doubt that the CCP’s mass mobilization strategy in politics 
during the Yenan period was instrumental to its success in political and 
military growth during the period. What is seldom realized is that the same 
strategy was also pursued in agricultural production and economic develop- 
ment during the latter part of the period with equally impressive success. 


The areas held by the CCP during the Yenan period consisted of the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region in Northwest China and more than 
a dozen other scattered guerrilla bases behind Japanese lines in North and 
Central China. In this paper, we shall concentrate on the Border Region 
because this is the most important area in terms of stable communist rule 
and the implementation of its economic program. 


The Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region was poor in natural resources 
and manpower. When the main forces of the communists, pursued by the 


1 See, for example, Lucian W. Pye, “Mass Participation in Communist China: Its 
Limitations and the Continuity of Culture”, in: China: Management of a Revolutionary Society, 
Ed. by John M. H. Lindbeck, Seattle, 1971, pp. 3 sqq. — Chalmers Johnson, “Chinese 
Communist Leadership and Mass Response, The Yenan Period and the Socialist Education 
Campaign Period”, in: China in Crisis, op. cit., pp. 397 8qq. 

* The term “Yenan complex” comes from Mark Gayn, “Mao Tse-tung Reassesses”, 
in: Communist China, Ed. by F. Schurmann & O. Schell, New York, 1967, p. 97. — The 
term “the Spirit of Yenan” is constantly used in China’s publications. See, for example, 
Peking Review, October 27, 1972, pp. 1oO—13. 

* An outstanding exception is a recent study by Mark Selden, The Yenan Way in Revo- 
lutionary China, Harvard East Asian Series, The East Asian Research Center, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1971. —- Other studies on the Yenan period include Edgar Snow, Red Star Over 
China, Introd. by John K. Fairbank, A Black Cat Book, New York, 1961. — Boyd Comp- 
ton, Mao’s China: Party Reform Documents, 1942—44, Seattle, 1966. — Johnson, “Chinese 
Communist Leadership and Mass Response”, op. cit. — Idem, Peasant Nationalism and 
Communist Power, The Emergence of Revolutionary China, 1937—1945, Stanford, Calif., 1962. 
— Harrison Forman, Report from Red China, New York, 1945. — However, all these 
studies emphasize the political aspect of the period. 
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Nationalist forces, arrived at the Region at the end of their Long March 
in 1935, they naturally imposed a heavy economic burden on the Region. 
After the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War in 1937, the Border Region 
was frequently blockaded by the Japanese and later also by the Nationalist 
forces. Under such circumstances, the economic survival of the communists 
and the region, no less than its military and political survival, was completely 
dependent on the CCP’s ability to win the support of the masses and to 
mobilize them in production. Numerous mobilization campaigns were 
launched, especially in the latter part of the period, with impressive success. 
All groups of people, in all walks of life, including “small feet” women, 
elderly people, loafers, teenagers, CCP cadres and leaders, Red Army soldiers 
and officers, were mobilized to participate in production to the fullest extent 
possible. The masses’ participation and enthusiasm in production was 
whipped up by means of various mobilization techniques: emulation cam- 
paigns in which production was turned into competitive community games; 
the selection and honoring of numerous labor heroes who could lead the 
peasants and stimulate their incentives; and the personal participation in 
production by top party and government officials as well as by cadres and 
soldiers to create a sense of solidarity between the masses and the CCP. 


Partly as a consequence of these mobilization campaigns, agricutural 
production increased steadily in the Border Region in spite of poor resources 
and constant guerrilla activities. The peasants’ standard of living was greatly 
improved as evidenced by the increased percentage of middle peasants and 
the decreased percentage of poor peasants among the peasants?. A high 
sense of solidarity also developed between the peasants and CCP which 
enabled the latter to impose taxation and austerity on the former and also 
to win popular support for their political and economic programs. Concom- 
itant with the mobilization campaigns were institutional changes such as 
rent-reduction, cooperative movement, promotion of agricultural mutual 
aid teams, etc., all of which had significant favorable effects on agricultural 
productivity. 

Thus the experience of the CCP during the Yenan period must have 
convinced them of the effectiveness and validity of the mass mobilization 
approach to economic development in China and must have affected the 
nature of economic policies after 1949. For example, most of the mobilization 
techniques used in the Yenan period were used again after 1949 to mobilize 
the peasants. However, there are important differences in circumstances 
between the Yenan period and the post-1949 period and an understanding 


1 For an eyewitness account of these mobilization techniques and of some of the labor 
heroes, see Formann, op. cit., pp. 62 sqq. — The best source for studying these techniques, 
however, is Chieh-Fang-Jib-Pao (Liberation Daily), Yenan, vatious issues. 


2 The percentage of middle peasant households in the Border Region increased from 
37.8% in 1940/42 to 52.2% in 1944/45. The percentage of poor peasant households 
declined from 49% to 33.3% in the same period. See Johnson, “Chinese Communist 
Leadership and Mass Response”, op. cit., p. 420. 
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of these differences is crucial in explaining the different effectiveness of 
mobilization in the two periods. 

First, since 1937, the peasants in Northwest China and the CCP were 
united in fighting common external enemies: the Japanese invasion forces. 
Out of a common anti-Japanese nationalism! and the necessity to cooperate 
to sutvive, the peasants were responsive to ideological incentives in exerting 
efforts in production and in accepting taxation and imposed austerity. 

After 1949, with the possible exception of the Korean War period and 
the period of the escalation in the Vietnam War, the threat of invasion was 
more remote, although it was always present from China’s point of view. 
Thus an external source of solidarity which facilitated mobilization was no 
longer as powerful if not completely absent. This might explain to some 
extent Peking’s constant emphasis after 1949 on war preparation and militia 
training in the countryside. Military mobilization and war atmosphere induce 
a sense of common purpose and ate conducive to nationalism, self-sacrifice 
and greater production effort. 

There is a second factor which contributed to the enthusiastic support 
and cooperation which peasants in the Border Region gave to the CCP 
during the Yenan period. The institutional changes mentioned above which 
the CCP introduced to the Border Region were moderate and consistent 
with the interests of the majority of the people there. In terms of Chinese 
communist class analysis, institutional changes such as rent-reduction, inter- 
est-reduction, cooperative movement, mutual aid teams, etc., greatly bene- 
fited the poor and the middle peasants who were the majority of the people. 
Only the interests of the landlords were adversely affected by rent- and 
interest-reduction. This adverse effect on landlords was easily compensated 
for by rent-guarantee, interest-guarantee, and by appeals to war-time patri- 
otism and other ideological incentives. At the same time, there was no 
confiscation of landlords’ land as practiced by the communists until 1937. 
Thus, the institutional changes to raise overall agricultural productivity 
were consistent with the self-interests of the majority of the people; and 
consequently, there was widespread support for the CCP’s mobilization 
programs. 

The nature of the institutional changes in agriculture in the post-1949 
period was different. At the beginning, the land reform redistributed land- 
lords’ land to landless peasants and thus satisfied the latter’s hunger for land; 
both the mutual aid teams and the elementary agricultural production cooper- 
atives brought about economies of scale in agricultural production. All 
these institutional changes increased the peasants’ productivity and incen- 
tives. However, the peasants were not allowed to keep their land and the 
benefits of increased productivity to themselves for long. The advanced 
agricultural cooperatives made land ownership collective; the people’s com- 


1 The importance of peasant nationalism in North China during the Sino-Japanese War 
and its impact on CCP have been documented in Johnson, Peasant Nationalism and Com- 
munist Power, op. cit. 
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munes made most aspects of rural life collectivet. During the Cultural 
Revolution, even the peasants’ private plots were abolished. Whatever long- 
run effects these socialization measures might eventually have on agricultural 
productivity, the immediate effect was not favorable. The peasants could not 
see much immediate benefit in them except possibly collective welfare and 
security. On the other hand, their incentive to produce was adversely 
affected by collectivization and communization?. This conflict between the 
public goal of socialization and short-run private interests, coupled with the 
lessened intensity of nationalism and external threat mentioned above, 
means that, compared with the Yenan period, mobilization drives in the 
post-1949 period had to be correspondingly more intensive in order to elicit 
the same degree of cooperation and compliance. This difficulty was com- 
pounded by the fact that, after 1949, the same CCP leadership had to rule 
a country many times the size of the Border Region, with all its communi- 
cation and administrative problems. 


Ill. 


The frequent changes in agricultural policies after 1949 have been doc- 
umented in several studies. They are most clearly manifested in the follow- 
ing: (1) The intensity of mass mobilization fluctuated in a cyclical pattern, 
rapidly increasing in the early phase, reaching its peak where excesses were 
often made, then receding for consolidation of gains or for adjustments®. 
(2) Incentive policy alternated between emphasis on ideological incentives 
and emphasis on material ones, the most dramatic example being the policy 
on private plots‘. 


‘For studies on the institutional changes in Chinese agriculture after 1949, see Ken- 
neth R. Walker, Planning in Chinese Agriculture: Socialization and the Private Sector, 1956 to 
1962, London, 1965. 

* There is evidence that when land reform was being catried out, the communist 
leadership already envisaged collectivization as the final goal. If this was the case, it would 
seem more logical to skip the land reform stage and start with the collectivization of 
landlords’ land to be owned collectively by landless peasants. This undialectical process 
of socialization would still increase the incentives and productivity of landless peasants 
but would avoid incurring later some of the disincentive effect of collectivizing the peasants’ 
land. But perhaps the communist leadership regarded the land reform stage as essential 
in securing peasants’ support and consolidating its political power, and felt that only when 
its political power had been securely established could it start the process of collectivization. 

+See Walker, op. cit., pp. 95 sq. — G. William Skinner and Edwin A. Winckler, 
“Compliance Succession in Rural Communist China: A Cyclical Theory”, in: .A Soctolog- 
ical Reader on Complex Organizations, Ed. by Amitai Etzioni, znd Ed., New York, 1969, 
Pp. 410 sqq. 

“Walker, op. cit., pp. 25 sqq. — Charles Hoffmann, “Work Incentives in Chinese 
Industry and Agriculture”, in: dn Economic Profile of Mainland China, Joint Economic 
Committee of the U.S. Congress, Vol. 2, Praeger Special Studies in International Economics 
and Development, New York, 1968, pp. 473 sqq. 
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It can be debated whether these policy changes were planned, or merely 
reflected the pragmatic responses of the leadership to realities. My view is 
that the ideology of Mao Tsse-tung does favor controlled excesses and adjust- 
ments in a dialectical process as a strategy for bringing about revolutionary 
changes!, but that given the circumstances in China after 1949 and given 
the nature of agricultural production, intensive mobilization campaigns will 
tend to produce excesses in implementation and fluctuations in agricultural 
production which cannot always be subjected to strict control or “fine- 
tuning” by policy makers. 

There are several reasons for this. First of all, in a country the size of 
China and at her low stage of economic development, a huge bureaucracy 
is needed to develop and maintain vast organizations to carry out mobiliza- 
tion policies. The problem of communication between the top decision- 
makers and the local party cadres is enormous. Some kind of “«communica- 
tion gap” is likely to exist?. 

More important than the problem of a communication gap, however, 
is the fact that once created, a bureaucracy will tend to have a life of its 
own with its own vested interests. This is of course the problem of bureau- 
cracy common to all countries, communist and non-communist alike, but 
it is especially important in China because its absolute size is so large. 
Assuming that there is no communication gap so that the intent of policy 
directives is perfectly understood, policies can still be over- or under-imple- 
mented in accordance with the interest or incentives of the various levels 
of bureaucracy, in addition to those of the peasants. This problem of an 
“implementation gap” is best illustrated by the example of the “private plot.” 
Walker has shown that when the government allowed a certain percentage 
of cultivated land to be restored as private plots, many localities actually 
allowed a much lower percentage because the interests of local party cadres 
lay in increasing the grain output on the collectives which is a measure of 
their success, and thus in discouraging production on private plots*. 


This gap between policy intent and implementation can be bridged only 
after a certain lag, given the inadequacies in communications and the self- 
interests of local cadres in exaggerating favorable statistics and under- 
reporting unfavorable ones‘. Furthermore, the effects of a new policy on 
agricultural production will not become obvious until the growing season 


1 This view is based on the following: Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. 1, Peking, 
1965, pp. 28 sq. — Mao Tse-tung, The Sixty Articles on Work Methods, quoted in Stuart 
R. Schram, “Mao Tse-tung and the Theory of the Permanent Revolution, 1958—69”, 
The China Quarterly, London, 1971, No. 46, pp. 221 sqq. 

2 Cf. a similar view in Eckstein, “Economic Fluctuations in Communist China’s 
Domestic Development”, op. ci#., pp. 713 sq. 

* Walker, op. céi#., pp. 25 sqq. 

‘For example, during the period of the Great Leap Forward (1958—60), production 
statistics were greatly exaggerated by reporting cadres which delayed the changes of 
policies and thus aggravated the difficulties. 
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is overt, thus delaying the undertaking of corrective measures and aggravat- 
ing the magnitude of the difficulties to be corrected later. All these factors 
will make fluctuations in agricultural production inevitable. To counteract 
these fluctuations, policy measures will necessarily change, with a lag. 

Finally, mass mobilization in Chinese agriculture cannot be divorced 
from the incentive measures by which mobilization is carried out. Hoffmann 
has shown the alternations between ideological incentives and material ones 
in accordance with changes in economic conditions’. Skinner and Winckler 
have shown a policy cycle of normative, remunerative and coercive appeals?, 
They both illustrate one important point: the diminishing effectiveness of 
ideological incentives in mobilizing the peasants. As Schurmann aptly puts 
it, the “Chinese have a remarkable capacity to adjust to all conditions of 
life, and so the ideological campaign too, in time, became subject to the 
corrosive forces of routinization”’. Given the preference for ideological 
incentives in China, this suggests that diminishing returns will have set in 
before corrective measures will be taken. 


IV. 


I have argued in the above section that the method by which mobilization 
is implemented will affect its outcome. However, given the method of 
implementation, there are still other inherent limitations to the effectiveness 
of mass mobilization in increasing agricultural production. 

Since labor is abundant and capital scarce in China, it is economically: 
sound to economize in the use of capital by stressing labor-intensive methods 
of production and capital formation and by substituting labor for capital 
whenever possible. And mass mobilization helps to achieve this. However, 
there are limits to the possibilities of substitution between labor and capital. 
First, due to the nature of technology, the range of substitution between 
labor and capital, or in other words, the choice of technique, is rather limited 
in the production of some capital goods used in agriculture, such as chemical 
fertilizer, farm implements, etc. For example, during the Great Leap For- 
ward period (1958—Go), implements made of steel by the labor-intensive 
“backyard furnace’? method proved to be of poor and unusable quality. 
Secondly, these capital goods as well as land cannot be substituted by labor 
in agricultural production beyond a certain point without incurring dimin- 
ishing returns. 

Because of these considerations, the scope for increasing agricultural 
production by intensifying the use of labor will depend partly on the 
existing intensity of labor application in agriculture, given the level of 
agricultural technology. During the Yenan period, the communist Border 


1 Hoffmann, op. cit. 

3 Skinner and Winckler, op. cit. 

® Franz Schurmann, “The Attack of the Cultural Revolution on Ideology and Orga- 
nization”, in: China in Crisis, op. cit., p. 544. 
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Region was relatively sparsely populated; the amount of cultivated land per 
capita was about 1.33—1.77 acres, much higher than the average for China’. 
Furthermore, some arable land had not been cultivated previously because 
of lack of draft animals’. Finally, large areas of wasteland were reclaimable 
and were being continuously reclaimed during the mobilization campaigns®. 
Thus, there was a wide scope for further intensification of labor application 
in agriculture. 


After 1949, due to continued population growth, cultivated land per 
capita in mainland China declined to 0.47 acres in 1952, 0.45 acres in 1957, 
and was probably less than 0.4 acres in the late 1960’s*. The rate of wasteland 
reclamation was also much slower®. Because of this unfavorable land-man 
ratio and because of the largely stagnant level of agricultural technology in 
China®, limits to labor intensification were gradually approached. As one 
agricultural expert puts it, “crop production has been pushed as far as 
traditional practices and methods will permit, and increased farm output 
can be attained only through the adoption of new technology, increased 


input, and improved practices’”’. 


In addition, there is another kind of diminishing returns at work which 
is seldom mentioned: the diminishing marginal effectiveness of cadres in 


1 Total population in the Border Region in 1941/44 was officially given at 1.5 million to 
2 million; total cultivated land in 1941 was given at 16 million mou, or about 2,660,000 acres. 
See Shen-Kan-Ning Pien-ch’ii Cheng-fu Pan-kung T’ing, Shen-Kan-Ning Pien-ch’ut ti erh 
chich ts’an-i hui chung yao wen hsien (Important Documents of the Second Assembly of the 
Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Region), Yenan, 1944, pp. 16, 38. — See also Selected 
Works of Mao Tse-tung, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 255. — This gives an average of 1.33—1.77 acres 
per capita, or about 6.65;—8.85 acres per peasant household, assuming an average of five 
persons per household. By contrast, the average size of the Chinese farm in 1929—33 
was 3.76 acres. See John L. Buck, Land Utilization in China, Council on Economic and 
Cultural Affairs, New York, 1956, p. 268. — The latter should even be smaller in 1941 
due to population growth. 

* As late as 1941, only two thirds of the peasant households in the Border Region 
had draft animals. See Shen-Kan-Ning Pien-ch’ii Cheng-fu Pan-kung t’ing, op. cit., p. 43. 

3 Of the total cultivated land of 16 million mou in the Border Region in 1941, 2 mil- 
lion mou, or about 13% of the total, was reclaimed in 1939—41. See sbid., p. 38. 

*Nai-R. Chen and Walter Galenson, The Chinese Economy under Communism, Social 
Science Research Council, Committee on the Economy of China, Chicago, 1969, pp. 105 sq. 

5 Total cultivated land in mainland China reached a peak of 276 million acres in 
1956—57 and then fell by 10 million acres in 1958—59. The area reclaimed from 1952 to 
1957 was 7.8 million acres, or about 2.5% of total cultivated land. See sid. 

*It is Mao’s view that agricultural development erttails two types of reform, 
institutional and technical, and that institutional reform should be given higher priority 
and should precede technical reform in China. This view has remained the guiding prin- 
ciple in agriculture in the post-1949 period. See sbid., pp. 87 sq. 

7 Marion R. Larsen, “China’s Agriculture under Communism”, in: An Economic 
Profile of Mainland China, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 253. 
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their mobilization efforts!. Given the number and the technical competence 
or incompetence of CCP cadres, less and less competent cadres will have 
to be used when the scale of mobilization increases. Those who are both 
“red” and “expert” will be exhausted first. Then will those who are more 
red than expert?; finally those who are merely red. As a certain degree of 
decentralization is inevitable in a large under-developed country such as 
China, leadership in mobilization and agricultural production in some lo- 
calities will be entrusted to those whose ideological enthusiasm could easily 
lead to technical blunders. Examples are “that deep plowing had broken the 
water table of paddy fields necessitating the use of much more water than 
before, that the reckless digging of irrigation canals had alkalized the soil 
and close planting exhausted it, and that ignorant cadres intent only on 
enforcing official directives, had ordered sowing it the wrong time or place’, 
This problem will become more acute if the degree of decentralization 
increases as the economy becomes more complex and if the technical com- 
petence of cadres does not improve as fast*. 


Finally, given the quality of cadres and the method of implementation, 
the effectiveness of mobilization in terms of additional productive efforts 
elicited also tends to decline over time, once a certain time period is ex- 
ceeded. Efforts to extend the period of mobilization will encounter passive 
non-cooperation or active resistence if only because of sheer physical ex- 
haustion. Thus, the /ong-run gains of mobilization tend to come from those 
whose activities were under their normal levels to begin with, i.e., the 
underemployed or unemployed, but not from those who are already fully 
employed. 

The experience of the Yenan period seems to support this view. The 
communists put special emphasis on mobilizing the previously unproductive 
people: “large feet”? women, “small feet” women, young boys, old men, 
loafers, etc®. Further, although conditions were favorable for mobilization 


1 An outstanding exception is Alexander Eckstein, “Economic Development and 
Political Change in Communist Systems”, World Politics, Vol. 22, Princeton, N. J., 1970, 
p. 482. 

2 The relative importance of being “red” (ideologically correct) versus being “expert” 
has changed over time in accordance with economic conditions. Generally speaking, when 
economic conditions were favorable and ideological incentives were stressed, being red 
was considered to be more important than being expert. 

8 Far Eastern Economic Review, 1962 Yearbook, p. 58. 

* Eckstein has argued that in a communist state, as economic development proceeds 
and the economy becomes more complex, the degree of decentralization will tend to 
increase. See Eckstein, “Economic Development and Political Change in Communist 
Systems”, op. cit., p. 492. 

5 Snow, op. cit., pp. 236 sq. — Selden, op. ci#., p. 265. — Shen-Kan-Ning Pien-ch’ii 
Chen-fu Pan-kung T’ing, Shen-Kan-Ning Pien-ch’ Cheng-fu Yi-nien Kung-tso Tsung-chieh 
(Annual Work Summation of Shen-Kan-Ning Border Region Government), Yenan, 
1944, p. 4. — Forman, op. cit., pp. 69 sqq., describes the way loafers were mobilized. 
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in that period as mentioned above, the CCP found it desirable to regularly 
alternate the emphasis of their mobilization campaigns and also to allow for 
ebb and flow in the intensity of the campaigns. This was partly due to the 
seasonal nature of farming requirements, but it also reflected a recognition 
on the part of the CCP leadership of the difficulty to long maintain intensive 
production efforts of the peasants. Thus, campaigns of strenuous physical 
work such as intensive farming, reclamation of wasteland and the construc- 
tion of irrigation projects tended to be followed, after a short respite, by 
campaigns which were non-physical in nature such as spare-time education, 
political indoctrination, etc.1 These served their own educational and poli- 
tical purposes, but also provided a period of physical recuperation and 
helped to prepare the peasants for the next campaign of intensive production 
work. 

The ebb-and-flow natute of mobilization was also evident in the post- 
1949 petiod. However, the average time span of campaigns had been ex- 
tended from several months in the Yenan period to a few years after 1949. 
This was necessitated by the larger scale of the labor-intensive capital pro- 
jects and the larger scope of the institutional changes concomitant with 
various campaigns. Because of this change, however, the earlier correspon- 
dence of the changing intensity of mass mobilization with the changing 
tempo of the masses’ enthusiasm and energy was lost. The peasants’ normal 
levels of physical activities were exceeded for too long. It is thus inevitable 
that mobilization would become less and less effective as time passed. 


Vv. 


From the above discussion, it is clear that it takes more than administra- 
tive and organizational capabilities for mass mobilization to become an 
effective strategy of economic development. It also requires the existence 
of many other favorable conditions, some of which are: (1) A sense of 
common purpose and solidarity between the government and the people; 
nationalism or the existence of a common external threat can help achieve 
this. (2) Institutional changes must be consistent with the interests of the 
majority of the people. (3) Ideological incentives can be effective in the 
short run, but are subject to diminishing returns and need to be supple- 
mented by material incentives in the long run. (4) Mobilization will be more 
effective when it is concentrated on specific projects of limited scope so that 
the participants can readily see the tangible results of their efforts. (5) The 
time span of mobilization for the same group of people should be short 
enough so that their task can be accomplished before enthusiasm wears off 
and exhaustion and apathy set in. (6) From a technical point of view, the 
economic and technological conditions of the economy should be such that 


1 The best source of information on the nature of mobilization campaigns during the 
Yenan period is Chieh-Fang-Jih-Pao (Liberation Daily), vatious issues, especially those of 
1943—45 when production campaigns were most intense. 
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it is still possible to intensify the use of labor or to substitute labor for other 
factors of production without bringing about diminishing returns rapidly. 

I have shown that favorable conditions for mass mobilization existed in 
the communist Border Region in China during the Yenan period but that 
they existed only to a much smaller extent in the post-1949 period. It is 
possible that the Chinese leadership, convinced of the validity of the mobili- 
zation approach from their Yenan experience and jubilant in their success, 
failed to appreciate the importance of the changes in the objective conditions 
after 1949. As a result, they accelerated the tempo of mass mobilization after 
1949 and caused many costly errors and excesses. 

It is also possible that the Chinese leadership was fully aware of the 
important differences in objective conditions confronting them; but having 
decided to bring about economic development and socialization as rapidly 
as possible, they might have over-estimated their organizational ability and 
underestimated the possible costs of their efforts. 

Whichever was the case, there is no doubt that the economic costs of 
some policies associated with mass mobilization in the post-1949 period were 
both unanticipated and unacceptable and, therefore, were subsequently 
abandoned or reversed. These policy changes and reversals and the more 
moderate nature of recent policies after the Cultural Revolution seem to 
indicate that the leadership has finally learned from its experience the im- 
portance of some of the conditions for mobilization discussed in this paper. 
If this is so, it can be expected that future economic development in rural 
China will be more cautious and less turbulent. 


